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rounded dimpled shoulders, over which the light glides with a lin- 
gering caress. The wooded landscape in the background and 
many details of the hair, drapery, &c., remain unfinished, in some 
points being barely indicated. This is particularly the case with 
the figure of a young girl standing in the water to the extreme 
left of the spectator, and a few bold chalk outlines in one corner 
alone indicate the spot that is to be occupied by a group of dogs. 
A dead stag, lying in the shelter of the cavern, is a boldly and 
effectively treated bit of still-life. It is probable that this noble 
work of Art, the chef-d'mivre of its gifted painter, will be pur- 
chased by the French Government for the gallery of the Luxem- 
bourg, but efforts are also being made to secure it for the United 
States. A good line-engraving from it could not fail to be popu- 
lar. In it is revealed in the highest degree the exquisite delicacy 
of Lefebvre's pencil. Notwithstanding the total nudity of the 
personages, an atmosphere of exalted purity envelopes them as 
with a veil. It is a picture on which youthful innocence can gaze, 
only to see itself reflected therein as in a mirror. 

Hector Leroux, whose poetic and ethereal talent reminds one so 
greatly of that of the lamented Hamon, though he is in no sense a 
copyist of that master, is employed upon a picture for the Salon 
of next year, the subject of which is at once novel, striking, and 
perfectly fitted to the peculiarities of his pencil, which delights in 
the antique. He has chosen to represent the fall of the miracu- 
lous image of Minerva from heaven. The scene occurs upon 
the summit of a hill near Athens. In the background lies the 
city beyond the shining waters of the gulf, a view painted from 
Nature with great accuracy of detail. In the foreground the mi- 
raculous image, the gift of the gods, upborne by a floating cloud, 
is descending to the ground. It is of colossal size, and stands re- 
vealed in dusky magnitude against the pale gold of the sky. In 
front of a group of pines towards the centre of the picture are 
three young girls, the sole witnesses of the miracle. One stands 
in wild amazement with uplifted arms, another hides her face in 
terror, a third crouches on the ground. As originally designed, 
the canvas was crowded with figures in various attitudes of ado- 
ration or of dismay. " But," said M. Leroux, " on mature conside- 
ration, it seemed to me best that this ancient miracle, like more 
modern ones, should have but few witnesses, therefore I laid my 
first canvas aside and reproduced the whole scene anew." Yet 
the sketches and studies alone for the discarded picture filled a 
large portfolio. 

One of the most charming of M. Leroux's completed pictures 
goes to New York, having just been purchased by Mr. Wilhelm 
Schaus. It represents a sick girl brought to the temple of Hygeia 
to pray for recovery. Supported in the arms of her mother and 
sister, the invalid stands with drooping head before the shrine of 
the goddess, whose image, in white marble, is placed in the niche 
of a wall in the open air. Evidently the olden worship is passing 
away. Weeds spring from the crevices of the wall, the grass 
grows thick at its base, and the image of the goddess is cracked 
and defaced. Yet these sad devotees, clinging to their ancient 
faith, have brought their woes and their supplications to this neg- 
lected shrine. 

Very sweet and tender of thought is another small picture in the 
same style, representing a young wife, who is shortly to become a 
mother, offering her prayers at the feet of Juno Lucina. The co- 
lossal image of bron2e, aloft on its niche of brickwork, and gazing 
outward with great, impassive eyes, contrasts finely with the deli- 
cate, girlish form of the youthful supplicant who kisses the feet of the 



goddess as she prays. In the shadow of the background stands 
waiting an elderly woman, evidently the mother of the young wife. 
The effect of colour in the slender, white-draped form, relieved 
against the red brickwork of the shrine, is very delicate and 
charming. As to the drawing, as is usual with M. Leroux, it is 
beyond all praise. He has also just completed a small-sized paint- 
ing, representing Lesbia lamenting over her dead sponsor; but 
neither subject nor personage is wholly suited to the chaste grace 
of his pencil, though certain portions of the work are admirable in 
execution. More congenial in subject was a very touching but 
unfinished work representing a poor wayfarer prostrate before the 
shrine of the unknown God. Clad in dusky robes, her little bundle 
lying beside her, with weariness and poverty visible in face and 
form, she bends in prayer before the lonely wayside temple, the 
unknown divinity that she addresses her only help and her only 
friend. Something in the silent solitude of the landscape in the 
background, in the deserted shrine, in the dark, sad figure before it, 
gives one an impression of vague and tender pathos. 

To leave the studio of M. Leroux for that of M. Castiglione is 
to pass from dreams to waking. The talent of Leroux is essen- 
tially idealistic. Some of his conceptions are as exquisitely ethereal 
as are the images of a dream. The life and the mythology of an- 
cient Greece and Rome absorb his pencil and his thoughts. His 
brain-children are dream-children ; they come from the past ; they 
are born of the mythical atmosphere that envelopes the regions of 
antiquity. It is for this reason that his works never show at their 
best in the Salon. Surrounded by the glow and glare of droning 
or inexperienced colourists, half of their aerial charm is lost. As 
the moon seen by daylight shines but a disc of pallid silver, so too 
is their delicate grace dimmed and half destroyed. To see them 
aright they must be seen in a studio or upon the wall of some ap- 
preciative possessor. But, with Castiglione, the case is different. 
The full light of the Salon suits the richness of his colouring, and 
the firm decision of his savoir-faire. His picture for the Salon 
of next spring, the 'Othello telling his Story to Desdemona,' is but 
yet scarcely commenced, the painstaking and conscientious artist 
having changed and effaced the principal personages so often. I 
will return to it later, only premising that it promises to be a work 
of unusual vigour and merit. Among his recently-completed works 
I would cite a single figure of a man-at-arms, waiting in an ante- 
chamber, his steel-plate armour with its silvery reflections and the 
pale-crimson velvet of his trunks being most wonderfully ren- 
dered, with a finish and vigour of effect that would do honour to 
Meissonier himself. Then there was a small picture of a fair-faced 
girl in satin draperies, sitting on a marble bench in a woodland 
scene, a letter in her hand, from the perusal of which she looks 
abroad with pouting lips, and eyes ready to brim over with sudden 
tears ; ' First at the Rendezvous ' is the name of this charming 
little work. For the ' Othello ' M. Salvini has given the artist some 
valuable suggestions, particularly as regards the pose of the figure 
and the movement of the arms. Yet there is nothing theatrical 
about the personage as represented by M. Castiglione, nor has the 
artist fallen into the Germanic error of portraying him as a negro. 
He is a Moor, a gallant though dusky-complexioned warrior, with 
such nobility of carriage and attractions of form and feature as 
would justify the passion of the fair Desdemona. The lady herself 
as yet exists in the picture merely as a shadowy outline. Once she 
was nearly completed, but the artist was dissatisfied, and so she 
vanished, to reappear later in added loveliness. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



THE GOUPIL GALLERY 



T^HE collection of important and representative pictures re- 
-•- cently imported by Messrs. Knoedler, and now on exhibition 
at the Goupil Gallery, is one of the most interesting that has been 
for a long time offered to public view, and embraces a diversity 
of works eminently characteristic of the various modern schools. 

That figure-painting is a higher walk of Art than landscape-paint- 
ing is believed by many persons, but whether the practical adhe- 



rents of the former at the present day by any means exhaust, or even 
adequately comprehend, its possibilities, is open to grave question 
when we look from works by Diaz, Corot, Daubigny, Dupre, and 
others, to those by Boldini, Palmaroli, Alvarez, Delort, and their 
confreres. 

It is for this reason that the examples of landscape Art in the 
collection under notice deserve the first place. They are the work 
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of men who feel the depth, mystery, and tenderness of Nature 
according to their different mental idiosyncrasies, who endeavour 
to reproduce their feeling, and who desire to do earnest work that 
shall live, instead of aiming simply to please Sybarites and the 
beaic monde. To measure pictures by the standard which their 
authors recognise is, however, the main concern of criticism rather 
than to draw fine distinctions between Art which is high and that 
which is popular, and even a glance at the Goupil collection will 
suffice to show that its component works are representative. To 
take up the names of the artists as they are given in the 
printed circular, the first that occurs is that of Adolf Schreyer, 
whose masterly treatment of wild Arab scenes, savage desert-guer- 
rillas, and spirited horses, is so well known. An example of this 
class of subject is called 'Arabs in Retreat,' and exhibits all 
Schreyer's salient merits. The landscape under the grey sky, with 
its jagged, barren, scrub growth and battle ddbris, the Arabs, 
fierce of face and mien and full of action, and the fiery horses, 
are all painted with that vigour and nerve to which in his spe- 
cial walk none but this painter can attain. The picture is vivid 
and full of desert breath, without being either scenic or ad captan- 
dum. Two smaller and simpler examples are no less noteworthy 
in breadth of handling, fine drawing, and quality of texture. 

' Le Ddjeiener apres Mariage' by Delort, is a Salon picture, 
crowded with figures in various modern costumes. They are skil- 
fully drawn and grouped, and well painted ; the surroundings are 
harmonious, the lawn is of green, velvety sward, flecked here and 
there with large fallen leaves, but the work has no deep meaning, 
and little artistic raison d'etre. Like the specimens of Firmin- 
Girard and others, it exemplifies high technical skill brought to 
bear on conventional and insignificant subjects. 

We turn to the ' Forest of Fontainebleau in Autumn,' by Diaz, 
so full of Nature's rich, mellow warmth, so vigorous and pure, 
with its deep browns of tree-trunk and leafage suffused and in- 
stinct with generous sunlight ; to Corot's ' Early Morning.' with 
its mystery of aerial suggestion and indication of form in cool 
undertones of awakening dawn ; and to Dupre's ' Noonday,' that 
by a veritable tour deforce brings us face to face with living light. 
These are the men who feel Nature's passion and pulse, and who 
concentrate her divers phases and moods on canvases that must 
live because they are true to her heart. 

The Spanish-Roman school, as it is called, is well represented. 
Boldini is always piquant, and his ' Conversation in the Garden ' 
has all his chic and dash, all his disregard of conventional canon 



and all his sparkle, which perhaps it would be severe to call 
meretricious. Charming, bright, and fresh it is, but not mellow, 
not convergent, and, above all, in no sense intellectual. Turn to 
Palmaroli's ' Hide and Seek.' The background is the old Spanish 
Alhambra, with its pillars and arches, its frescoes and profusion of 
ornament, and very beautifully is it rendered. The figures — the 
bewitching ladies especially — are exquisite in modelling and flesh- 
tint, the costumes (of the time of Goya) are lovely in sheen, tex- 
ture, and delicate shades of colour. Butterfly-life is portrayed 
here in all its charm, and the picture is a Sybarite's banquet, 
" where no crude surfeit reigns." 

Different, again, is ' The Cardinal's Birthday,' by Alvarez. It is 
marked by gorgeous positive colour, elaborate reproductions of 
costumes, chiefly clerical, and general magnificence of effect, but 
the same atmosphere of triviality pervades it without the voluptu- 
ous charm of Palmaroli. 

In ' Discussing the War News ' Jimenez affords us a further 
example of admirable technique and skilful grouping. Costume 
has been faithfully studied, facial expression conscientiously ren- 
dered, all the animation and movement of the scene well conveyed, 
as the inhabitants of Seville congregate in their market-place to 
interchange opinions at the period of Napoleon's dethronement of 
the Spanish Bourbons. Yet the picture instinctively suggests a 
masquerade. Leaving this school, we find an Oswald Achen- 
bach, masterly and free in its delineation of the busy Neapolitan 
market-scene, a marine by P. I. Clays, excellent in its depth of 
quiet Scheldt-water and rich, broadly-handled fishing-boat with 
weather-beaten sails. 

The example of Ger6me, ' Devant la Porte,' is a finished and 
clear study of Arab horses waiting with their groom, but beyond 
being sweet and harmonious in tone is in no sense remarkable. 

There is also a pleasing example of Meyer von Bremen ; a pow- 
erful Munkacsy ; a cool river-scene, with sedge-growths and a grey, 
sweet sky, by Charles Daubigny ; one of Robie's rich and elabo- 
rate studies of fruit and bijoux ; and a very charming water-colour 
by Detaille. 

We had almost omitted mention of a small Ziigel, which will 
bear comparison, as a conscientious and sympathetic study, with 
the animal-painting of the artist's contemporaries. Grouping, move- 
ment, and texture, are all good, and the animals, like those of 
Landseer and Rosa Bonheur, have each a distinct individuality. 
The collection, which embraces many other works, is an excel- 
lent one, and, as we have before said, a representative one. 



A SCULPTOR'S METHOD OF WORK. 




NE of the best and best-known artists in this coun- 
try is reported to have said recently that William 
R. O'DONOVAN's portrait-bust of the painter 
Page is executed in the true Phidian spirit. This 
was only another way of saying that it is in the 
style of the purest ancient Greek Art ; and, as so 
little of our modern sculpture deserves such praise, 
Mr. O'Donovan's bust is a singularly interesting performance. The 
artist is still a young man— he was born in Preston County, Vir- 
ginia, March 28, 1844— and his works are few, A colossal statue 
of Father Mathew, modelled in 1871, and busts of the late Peter 
Gilsey, the late John A. Kennedy, and the portrait-painter Le 
Clear, are, I believe, with the exception of Page's bust, the only 
ones of any importance that he has yet fashioned ; but, any person 
at all familiar with his ideas of Art, and his methods of work, is 
likely to predict for him a really brilliant future. 

What are those ideas and methods? If you spoke to him on 
the subject, he would answer very much as follows : The aim of 
sculpture in making a portrait-bust is to represent the essential 
character of the sitter ; and its method is to produce an exact and 
at the same time comprehensive imitation of his head. That is all. 
That tells the whole story. In daily life, a man's eccentricities are 
more apparent than the essentials of his character ; but it is the 
sculptor's duty to see through and beyond those ephemeral and 



outward things ; to reach the inner and permanent truth. When 
this is successfully done, a man's enemy will see in the bust a con- 
firmation of that which makes the man disagreeable ; and a man's 
friend, a confirmation of that which makes the man loveable. 
Human character is complex : we all of us have our good and our 
bad traits ; and a truthful delineation brings out that which merits 
praise, and that which merits dispraise. 

A truthful delineation does more than this : it is a revelation 
even to the sitter's nearest friend. It is, too, a continual revela- 
tion. Looked at for a lifetime, it will at each inspection present 
something new concerning his character, his capacity, his nature. 
This cannot be said of a photograph, nor of a poor portrait in oil 
or in clay. But it can be said of an artistic portrait ; and so long 
as men have dear friends, and have money enough to procure ar- 
tistic portraits of them, so long will there be a demand for these 
works of Art. Let me illustrate what I have said about Mr. 
O'Donovan's method by a description of his process in making a 
particular bust. I will take the bust of Le Clear, because that is 
perhaps better known than any one of the others. Page's bust 
having been seen by only a few persons. 

Le Clear is a man extremely nervous; volatile in tempera- 
ment and quick in action, and the most natural course for many 
artists would have been to represent this temperament boldly and 
obviously in his face. To have done so, however, would have been 



